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a LIBRARY AND SOCIAL WORKER 
” and 
This issue of the association’s bulletin consists in the main 
of articles by practising social workers, who discuss libraries 
and their resources, from the viewpoint of those men and 
ED women who are concerned with the amelioration of our 
OK community life. What they have written will interest lib- 


rarians who may see new directions for co-operation with a 
specialist group. Social workers not represented in our col- 
ANT umns may have their attention drawn to library resources of 
which they previously were not aware. The Bulletin com- 
mittee hopes that association members in the various centres 
will draw the contents of this number to the attention of 


those in their own communities who are interested in social 
———-  — . . . 
work in all its various forms. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 





JouHN LoppELL. 





THERE Is every reason to believe that the public is intensely 
interested in health. Every pseudo-medical prophet who 
arises in the community receives a following, as long as he 
can use a number of technical terms with facility. For a 
number of reasons, mainly lack of time, the medical profes- 
sion has not done its job well on the side of propaganda. 
The result is, that the vocal element on medical affairs is 
predominantly quack. And the difficulty is that nearly every 
quackery is based on the use of a method or material that 
itself is sound, but is used without knowledge of its limita- 
tions and without discretion. The first necessity is to pro- 
vide a sound reading list for the person who wants to know, 
and who is prepared to put in some time and some real 
study. The libraries should get the advice of a committee of 
orthodox medical men who would list new books according 
to whether they were truthful, harmless, dangerously incor- 
rect or pernicious, with sub-headings as to the suitability of 
the books for different types of reader. The libraries’ role 
should not be passive, when so much harm can be done by 
incorrect material of this sort being presented as true, and 
when so much enthusiasm is wasted on useless fads in the 
belief on the part of the enthusiast that what he is doing is 
good. 


That is for the person who wants to know. The next 
function of the library in health matters, is to create an 
awareness that they want to know, in the minds of people 
who haven't realised it yet. There is something fundamen- 
tally wrong with a literate democracy where the vast ma- 
jority of the people who can read, use that gift as a means of 
escape from the unpleasantness of their daily routine. The 
amount of serious reading done may be more than I think, 
but I have yet to be convinced that the ability to read, gained 
at great expense to the community, is being put to any = 
purpose by the majority of those capable of doing it. This 
is not the fault of the libraries of course, but the libraries 
could do much more to stimulate sound — than they 
do. For example, there have been in the last few years a 


number of stimulating —— books, articles and publi- 


cations on New Zealan 
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affairs; to list only two, “ Venereal 





Disease. The Shadow over New Zealand,” and the report 
of the Milk Commission. Both of these were of great health 
importance to the community and to each individual in it. 
But have they been featured in the libraries? Have there 
been enough copies to allow those interested to study? The 
usual practice is to list them in the catalogue, and lock them 
in the New Zealand section so that the students a century 
from now can see the sort of thing we were doing in 1944. 
By all means file a copy in good pn. Ha uncut if you like, but 
surely with the problem so acute in the present these two 
things alone were worth making a fuss about. It should 
have called for a spring cleaning of the New Zealand sections 
of all the libraries in the country and the production for 
display and use, of all the related material which has accumu- 
lated over a period of many years to the shame of the reader 
who should demand it. 


While I am against placing reliance on the principal of 
awakening public interest by special display weeks, I sup- 
pose they are a necessary method of bringing forward 
material from time to time. Would it not be preferable, 
however, to have a link with the local press, and, when there 
was some item or leader on some health problem, have a 
footnote inserted to the effect that there is a great deal of 
further material on the subject at the public library, listing 
if possible what is available. The United Nations Confer- 
ence on Food and Agriculture last year should have been the 
clue for the presentation of material related to nutrition and 
everything from the feeding of nations to the planning of 
victory gardens. But it passed with hardly more than a 
mention in the press. Then when there seems to be little 
of note in the press there are health problems in each town 
of which inhabitants are not aware. Do the libraries ever 
feature the Official Year Book when it is published, and 
make any attempt to present the documents from which it is 
compiled? It is a book of paramount importance to every 
New Zealander who is capable of understanding his demo- 
cratic responsibilities. Yet it is not known to exist by a 
large proportion of the people, who are not in a position to 
judge the results of the legislation passed by their represen- 
tatives, let alone justify their country with anything but 
emotional slogans. 


I may be going beyond the functions of a library in my 
demands, but what other agency is there where pertinent 
literature of the moment can be sorted and presented to a 
public too busy to do its own sorting? I have suggested that 
there should be a medical advisory committee for each lib- 
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rary. Could this not be applied to all technical sciences so 
that in all fields the important material of the moment shall 
not be wasted. As I said the library has not a passive role. 
Its servants are virtually set apart by the community to keep 
an eye on everything that is printed, with the object of 
selecting what is important for the people and seeing that 
they get an opportunity to read it. 


On the subject of the “ opportunity to read it’’ I could 
say more. There are few places less conducive to reading 
than the reading rooms of the average library. Surely some- 
thing can be done to provide better facilities for reading in 
comfort. And to a smoker this is important. Modern 
methods of ventilation make it necessary to prohibit smok- 
ing, though no smoker will settle down for long to study if 
he cannot sit back and digest his reading from time to time 
over a pipe or cigarette. That is outside my subject, how- 
ever, though the subject generally of comfort is not. How 
many libraries have been surveyed to see if they come up to 
the standards universally adopted by heating and ventilation 
engineers as being suitable to sedentary mental activity? 


My main suggestions are these: first supply to the stu- 
dent sound material along the lines he wants, and in a form 
that he is capable of understanding. Secondly, stimulate 
study in those who can but don’t, by advertising your wares 
at the moment when his interest is roused. Thirdly, rouse 
his interest by display and advertisement linked to problems 
that he can appreciate through contact in everyday life, even 
though he may need to have it pointed out that there are 
problems. And finally, measure the successes of a library 
not by the number of books on the shelves or the number of 
special collections that you have, but by the real use made of 
it, and in the long run by the civic expression of an informed 
public opinion. 





THE LIBRARY AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 





Joyce MAcDouGALL 





ANY ORGANIZATION whose object is to serve some end for the 
an of the community can hope to work effectively only 

y co-operation with all other bodies having the same end in 
view, and by making use of every facility which benefits the 
community as a whole. 


Clearly, then, the library will be important to the work 
of vocational guidance. It is so, in two main ways. 


The first of these is that it provides young people, particu- 
larly in its juvenile department, with an excellent oppor- 
tunity to acquire a running idea of what it means to hold a 
job; just how one becomes a dustman or a surgeon, and what 
sort of life these people lead once they have entered their 
professions. 


It is part of the vocational guidance officer's job, there- 
fore, to tal this vocational literature, to judge it, and then 
to direct the attention of careers teachers and all other people 
interested in youth work to it, so that they in turn will see 
that their pupils become interested in this section of the lib- 
rary. Vocational guidance officers, through their many con- 
tacts with post-primary pupils, are able to effect much good 
propaganda on their own account in this way. One of our 
aims as vocational officers is to encourage young people to 
read about as many different occupations as they can so that 
they will have a background of community knowledge which 
will help them to equip themselves better for the wider life 
of the business world when they have left school. Also, it is 
a good thing that the potential young doctor should appreci- 
ate the work of the dustman, and that the dustman should 
know something of the doctor’s trials. 


The greatest = that can come out of wide’ reading of 


this kind is probably the knowledge that nothing is easy in 
the employment world; that we must always work hard to 
cover the initial ground, and that it is just as difficult to be a 
good dustman as it is to be a good doctor. 

The vocational literature in the Juvenile Library achieves 
this very well. Many of the stories give dignity to the earn- 
ing of one’s living, and present a very truthful picture of the 
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personal struggle to excel in a job, which is always necessary 
for one’s work to be satisfying, and at the same time satisfac- 
tory. Frequently, too, a girl or boy might find in this miscel- 
laneous reading the story of a career or a new skill which 
appeals immensely, and perhaps helps the adolescent in 
making the final decision to that irritating and usually un- 
answerable question— What are you going to do when you 
leave school? ”’ 


Junior girls and boys do not know what they want to do. 
How can they, since they cannot know outside a few stereo- 
typed fields what jobs there are to do, and since, too, they 
can obtain only brief practical acquaintance through their 
own experiences? Their only road to enlightment is through 
the advice we can give, and their own reading. It would be 
interesting to know how many nurses first conceived an 
ambition to enter their responsible profession by following 
the barometric life of Sue Barton, or how many boys read 
“ Practical Bee Keeping” before becoming apiarists. 


Then there is a second value which the library has for 
vocational guidance. Many young people for whom we 
find employment, and others who have already started in 
their work, come to the Centre with problems outside the 
sphere of their work, but usually impinging directly on it. 
One of the most frequent of these is lack of suitable interests 
for filling up leisure time. Since the supervision of leisure 
is an integral part of vocational guidance, we try always to 
persuade these young people to join the adult library and to 
read as widely as possible. The numbers who do not even 
know where the Public Library is, not to mention the fact 
fact that it is also free, is surprising. To know that they can 
use the services of trained reference workers in connection 
with any subject is often a surprise, and is of value to many 
young people keen on following special lines of study. It is 
a part of our job as guidance workers to tell them these 
things, to encourage them to use the library, and make their 
leisure time constructive rather than as it so often is, destruc- 
tive, or at least negative. 








A CLUB WORKER LOOKS AT 
LIBRARIES 





E. Joy SMITH 





CO-OPERATION BETWEEN all groups dealing with the activities 
and interests of young people is of the utmost importance. 
Libraries have for a long time shown their interest in the 
school child by making supplies of books available for lend- 
ing purposes but, although they havé long realized the need, 
libraries have only lately found it possible to tackle the “ in- 
betweens ” problem, i.e. the problem of attracting and hold- 
ing the adolescent age group. Later on I will outline a 
scheme, at present being tried in Dunedin with a group of 
fourteen to eighteen-year-olds, but at present I wish to stress 
the amount and variety of material available at public lib- 
raries for the use of youth leaders, be they voluntary or pro- 
fessional. ‘Too little use is made of these resources by youth 
workers at the present time, partly because they have not 
made an effort to acquaint themselves with library stocks. 
Furthermore librarians have not exploited their resources 
with the interested groups. 

Understanding and co-operation are necessary for the solu- 
tion of these problems. By understanding, I mean a realisa- 
tion and knowledge of the type of work done in clubs gained, 
not from books, but by library staff members actually coming 
and seeing clubs in action. A visit of this nature would be 
welcomed by club leaders and would to the visitors, as I 
know from experience, in many cases prove a complete eye- 
opener. Similarly, club leaders should make it their busi- 
ness to explore the stocks of their local library, and recom- 
mend books for purchase by that library. Most clubs have a 
small library of their own and those using that library know 
which books proved most useful to club organisers. 

Digressing slightly for a moment, may I point out one or 
two other ways in which libraries and clubs can co-operate. 
For instance, few clubs have high financial resources, hence 
few clubs have very attractive surroundings in which to func- 
tion; libraries have many files of lovely art prints which, 
because of inadequate display space, remain most of the 
time neatly tucked away in cabinets. Those prints could do 
much to brighten drab club walls, and their presence there 
would promote interest and enquiry from club members. 
Libraries have the material, we have the facilities for enab- 
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ling them to contact an important group of the population 
they are trying to serve. 


Similarly, knowledge of what clubs are doing in their pro- 
grammes can give library staffs some inspiration for display 
tables. Those in charge may think these suggestions are put 
forth solely from the point of view of club workers. Not 
altogether, however, as we club leaders, think we can help 
the public library well by serving as an introduction to that 
institution, by serving as liason officers between the library 
and the adolsecent community. 


As an introduction to prospective volunteers or staff I 
thoroughly recommend J]. Macalister Brew’s “ In the Service 
of Youth.” She deals particularly with work amongst adoles- 
cents in Britain, but-the majority of the material in her chap- 
ters is applicable anywhere. She has a _far-seeing, well 
balanced outlook, not devoid of a sense of humour, and she 
presents the difficulties and trials of youth work with as much 
force as the pleasures and encouragements. She gives us 
excellent chapters on “ Leadership” and “ The Government 
scheme for youth in England.” Anyone who may at any 
time go along to help with adolescent groups, if only for a 
night, or who acts on any committee dealing with youth work 
should read her chapters on “ Club management and organi- 
sation.” Another excellent publication is “ Girls Growing 
Up,” by A. P. Jephcott. Worthy of particular note by those 
interested in fostering good reading habits amongst the gen- 
eral public is her chapter on “ Leisure,” in which attention is 
drawn to the cheap and shoddy literature many young ado- 
lescents are reading, often because no better material is 
available to them. 


We are, at the moment, experimenting in Dunedin with 
a new idea which may well prove the solution ot the problem 
of an intermediate library between the children’s and adult 
service. The plan is carried out through the agency of the 
Dunedin Y.W.C.A., and was originally conceived particu- 
larly for the benefit of adolescent girls between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen plus who leave school early and pro- 
ceed straight to work. The dulling monotonous nature of 
most of their work issues a direct challenge to libraries and 
clubs to keep well-oiled the lamp of intelligent enquiry and 
original thinking so that these young girls may develop into 
wall balanced responsible and creative citizens ready to take 
their share in the life of the community. After the war 
much of the success or failure of reconstruction plans rests 
in the hands of the present adolescents, and surely our best 
way of serving those ends is to ensure, by all means within 
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our power, that those same adolescents will be ready and 
fitted for their task. 


In brief the scheme is this:—The Children’s Library issues 
books to the Y.W.C.A.; we in turn issue them to the girls, 
keeping a personal card for each member. __ Besides a record 
of the Ad s taken out, this card contains the girls’ age, prim- 
ary school attendance, and present occupation. As yet this 
scheme is too young (barely two months) to draw any con- 
clusions, but we expect some interesting “ pointers” from 
this small scale trial. 


Club leaders, through their intimate knowledge of the 
young people’s home environment and of their personal re- 
actions and tendencies, are able to guide any particular boy 
or girl to the kind of literature he or she desires and needs. 
Process may be very slow, but there are within this scheme 
excellent prospects for taste education, and the development 
of sane adult reading interests. 


So far it has been noted with our Dunedin group that the 
following type of book is most popular:—Career stories, par- 
ticularly nursing, i.e. Sue Barton series; adventure tales, and 
any books dealing with the “ personal,” i.e. books on clothes, 
etiquette, biology, etc. There is a constant enquiry for de- 
tective stories, and during the last fortnight we have intro- 


duced magazines. Anything pictorial attracts, and it may 
well be that this is the best approach to this age group of 
readers. We have tried in our club rooms to set the books 
out attractively under such headings as “ Careers,” ‘‘ You,” 
“Travel and Adventure,” “ Fiction,” ‘ Animals,” “ Poetry,” 
“Coming as Films,” and “ Been as Films,” etc., and have 
ornamented the walls with the brightest and most striking of 
the book covers. It all helps to give the right atmosphere 
which is something to which young things of this age are 
susceptible. Clubs where the rising generation feels at home, 
and where the leader has an intimate knowledge of indivi- 
dual members, make the best medium through which to con- 
tact this somewhat elusive group who want stimulation and 
inspiration through books badly, but who are not always sure 
of exactly what it is they do want. 


I am not in favour of setting too much store by statistics, 
but here are a few which may make the position clearer:— 
68%, of the Senior Girl Citizens (the only club concerned) 
belong to the auxiliary Y Library, and of this number 803% 
are between the ages of fourteen and fifteen. Of the tota 
members 61% are at secondary school and 39% are at work. 
We have too not a few girls as members who have never pre- 
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viously belonged to any library. One of these girls in par- 
ticular who never read anything above the level of the senti- 
mental rubbish of “ penny dreadfuls” is now reading such 
things as “ The Ring of the Nibelung” (poetry), and “A 
Traveller in Time.” These may seem small achievements, 
but they are nevertheless steps in the right direction, and | 
think that the Dunedin Public Library and Dunedin 
Y.W.C.A. can claim that the scheme, though in its initial 
stages, will have a successful future and is fulfilling a long- 
felt need. 





PALMERSTON NORTH CITY COUNCIL 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, MUNICIPAL LIBRARY. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appointment of Chil- 
dren’s Librarian at a commencing salary of £210 per 
annum, rising to £255 by annual increments of £15, subject 
to satisfactory service. 


Applicants should have had good organising experience in 
a modern Children’s Library, and preference will be given 
to those who are taking the N.Z.L.A. Course of Training in 
Children’s Librarianship. 


Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, 
together with three testimonials, must be delivered to the 
undersigned not later than Noon, MONDAY, JUNE 5, 1944. 

Schedule of Duties may be obtained from the Librarian. 


J. R. HARDIE, 
May 2, 1944. Town Clerk. 





PERIODICALS FOR THE SOCIAL 
WORKER 


NOTES FROM DUNEDIN PUBLIC LIBRARY 





Marcot BEGG 





The time lag between the publication of a book and its 
appearance on the shelves of New Zealand libraries has made 
us more keenly aware than ever before of the value of peri- 
odicals in keeping us abreast of new developments elsewhere. 
Periodical literature covers practically the entire field of hu- 
man activity, and the smh services are well provided for. 
Here are details of three of the most useful journals: 


SURVEY GRAPHIC. A magazine of social interpretation. 
Survey Associates Inc., New York. Monthly. $3 p.a. 
(U.S.A.) Articles of general interest, non-political, cover- 
ing wide issues such as housing, immigration, social se- 
curity and public health, prison reform, racial problems, 
etc. An excellent section of books reviews in each issue. 


SURVEY MONTHLY. _ Journal of Social work. Survey 
Associates Inc., New York. Monthly. $3 p.a. (U.S.A) 
Of special interest to the professional social worker. 
Articles on the aims of the profession, and the qualifica- 
tions required for it. General articles on child welfare, 
juvenile delinquency and-its causes, administrative ineff- 
ciency and injustice, and the special problems arising in 
towns affected by war industry and nearby camps. Liberal 
in tone, though like — Graphic non-political. Regu- 
lar columns (“ The Social Front,” “The Common Wel- 
fare,’ etc.) note events which affect the social service world. 


RECREATION. Published by and in the interests of the 
National Recreation Association of America, New York. 
Monthly. $2 p.a. (U.S.A.) Much more specialised, deal- 
ing largely with practical problems of administration of all 
organized recreational facilities. Useful information on 
the running of boys’ and girls’ clubs and holiday camps, 
and articles on every kind of indoor and outdoor hobby. 
Accounts of what is being done in America for the benefit 
of war workers forced to live in “ trailer towns,” and for 
servicemen on leave in strange places. One number a 
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year, the Recreation Year Book issue, gives exhaustive sta- 
tistics of municipal and state expenditure in the United 
States on playgrounds and recreational centres. 


All these magazines are indexed in the Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature, published by the H. W. Wilson Co., 
and have been found invaluable at the Dunedin Public Lib- 
rary in providing material for teaders who want information 
on community centres, social security, organisation of boys’ 
clubs, club activities, and so on. 





HEALTH EDUCATION 
AN OUTSPOKEN N.Z. MAGAZINE 


“ Health: Hygiene,’ the bulletin of the N.Z. Association 
for Health Education, is a frank, honestly-written periodical, 
with an extensive private circulation, and a very limited lib- 
rary circulation. Less than ten libraries subscribe to this 
journal, yet its authoritative articles on such questions of the 


day as T.B. in N.Z., Racial Suicide, Cancer Cures, Blood. 


Transfusion, etc., to take a random selection, can be profit- 
ably used to answer reference questions from borrowers who 
do not necessarily want an extensive monograph. The mag- 
azine offers its subscribers a service similar to that given by 
consumers’ leagues in America—to wit, reports on all manner 
of patent medicines, and other quackeries. Useful for de- 
bate material. 


Address of Secretary: P.O. Box 250, Dunedin. 
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“AN INVITATION TO READ” 


AN INVITATION TO READ; the use of the book in child 
guidance. New York, Municipal Reference Library. 
1937. 25 cents. 

A LIST OF TITLES RECOMMENDED BY THE 

MAYOR'S COMMITTEE FOR THE SELECTION 

OF SUITABLE BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN 
IN THE COURTS. 





MARGARET WATSON 





Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, Chairman, Bureau of Child Guidance, Board 
of Education. 

Dr. Stella S. Center, Board*of Examiners, Board of Education. 

Claude G. Leyland, Bureau of Libraries, Board of Education. 

Judge Jacob Panken, Domestic Relations Court. 

Rebegca B. Rankin, Municipal Reference Library. 

Irene Smith, Brooklyn Public Library. 

Harriet S. Wright, New York Public Library. 


At the request of New York’s Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, 
these men and women prepared this list. The energy he 
has put into cleaning New York of some of its most vicious 
rackets is well known, and tribute must be paid La Guardia 
for his foresight, in seeking to give the children of New York, 
who through mistakes in conduct find themselves before the 
law, an opportunity to enjoy books which may help them to 

»djust themselves more comfortably in society. 


Hollywood gave us the film “Dead End” about a gang 
of boys in the Bronx, but that is not enough, for it left us 
with a rather hopeless feeling about what was being done to 
cope with these situations. “ An invitation to read”’ is one 
of New York’s constructive replies. This list contains 277 
titles, covering the reading interests of children in the grades 
1—12 (our primers to Form IV). Here are well-known and 
well-loved books with penetrating annotations which make 
absorbing reading in themselves, and there are author, 
title and subject indexes. An extremely high standard of 
book-selection has been maintained throughout. 


In order that the best use would be made of this carefully 
selected list of books, the committee made five important re- 
commendations: that 


1. A well trained children’s librarian be appointed to the children’s 
court. 
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A collection of the books included in the list be purchased for the 
children’s court and placed in the most used division of it. 

3. The list to be revised from time to time. 

4. Children be encouraged to make their own selections for reading 
and to report on them. 

5. Reading ability records be secured and kept up-to-date. 


‘“ An invitation to read” contains an important foreword, 
a fine expression of tolerance, sanity and understanding to- 
wards the boys and girls whose mistakes have brought them 
before a court of law, and who are thus called “delinquent.” 
There are two points I should like to make; in each case I 
quote them from the foreword. 


FIRST. “Numerous studies conducted in this field have shown 
convincingly that the roots underlying delinquency are many and 
varied. The broken home, unplanned and unsupervised play or 
‘free-time’ activities, physical illhealth, poverty, inability to do 
well the school work of his grade,.destructive neighbourhood in- 
fluences and absence of adequate religious training are some of 
the factors found to be present with a high degree of frequency 
in the lives of these children.” 


Surely, these children constitute a percentage of Roose- 
velt’s “ one third of a nation.” 


SECONDLY. “ Many efforts are being made through different 
types of programmes to reduce and prevent delinquency. Appeal- 
ing to the imaginative life of the child, affording him a means 
of expressing those feelings and urges which his environment 
denies him and permitting him to obtain release from the less 
desirable ones through the reading of well selected books is one 
technique in the field of treatment and guidance that has been 
given relatively little attention........ The emphasis on good 
reading, however, does not exclude, nor is it a substitute for, 
other forms of treatment.” 


This is where librarians can help, but books can never 
make up for a poor diet, bad housing and insufficient educa- 
tional and play facilities, and there are, of course, some chil- 
a some adults, for whom reading has very little 
appeal. 


Jack London spent much of his young life oyster 
pirating, jumping trains and avoiding the “ bulls,” but for 
all this, he was known to have haunted a public library, and 
there pored over issues of Mary Mapes Dodge’s incomparable 
“ St. Nicholas’ magazine!! 


It is not surprising that this list comes from the U.S.A., a 
country which has done so much towards creating a body of 
children’s literature, and a country that has made some 
worthy attempts to treat with sympathy and understanding 
the delinquent child. 
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We in N.Z. are thinking seriously about children’s books, 
and surely it is not too much to hope that vocational guidance 
officers, psychologists, trained social workers and children’s 
librarians will co-operate to produce lists of this kind to help 
our own boys and girls. Then perhaps, the well-intentioned 
magistrate who, somewhere in the North Island last year, 
ordered some lads who had converted a car to learn by heart . 
a certain psalm, will have something more intimately related 
to their mechanical interests to offer them. 





BULLETIN COMMITTEE MEETS 
DECISIONS OF ASSOCIATION INTEREST. 


AS N.Z. LIBRARIES will be edited in Dunedin until next annual 
meeting, the new Bulletin Committee consists of Dunedin 
personnel. First meeting of the year was held on 26 April, 
in the children’s department of the Dunedin Public Library. 
Members present were: Margot Begg, Ada Fache, John 
Harris and Dorothy White (editor and convener). Some 
decisions of Association interest reached during the course of 
the evening were: 

1. Correspondence. All letters to the Editor, in which per- 
sons or institutions are named, will in future be referred to 
the individuals or officers of the institutions concerned; this 
will mean that opinions of critic and criticised may appear 
in the same issue. This procedure is followed by the Christ- 
church “ Press’’ and other reputable newspapers, and_ is 
more satisfactory than publishing rejoinders in later issues of 
a periodical. 

2. Closing-date for Copy. The closing-date for copy will 
in future be the 20th of the month preceding the date of 
issue; e.g. copy for the July issue of the Bulletin should be in 
the hands of the editor not later than 20th June. 

3. Programme for Year. Each issue of the Bulletin will 
concern itself with one particular topic. Association news, 
and articles of a amend nature will continue to be pub- 
lished as usual, however. The following rough draft of the 
year’s issues was drawn up. Association members are re- 
quested to comment, with suggestions for additions and dele- 
tions. 

June: Library and industry. 

July: Libraries and the services. 

August: Libraries for children and young people. 
September: Periodical number. 

October: Australian number. 





November: Ten years since Munn-Barr. 
December: Regionalism. 
January-February: Pre-conference number. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


MARGOT BEGG holds a war-time appointment at Dun- 
edin Public Library. Formerly on the Otago University Lib- 
rary staff, she is keenly interested in periodical work, and is 
an active member of the committee responsible for the “ In- 
dex to N.Z. Periodicals.” 

JOHN LOPDELL is assistant in Preventive Medicine, 
Otago University Medical School. For several years previ- 
ously he was district medical officer in Tonga. Public health 
questions are his main interest, and he has been an out- 
spoken critic in Dunedin’s recent controversy over milk pas- 
teurisation. Through Dr. Lopdell’s efforts, the local press 
has printed digests of authoritative material on this subject. 


JOYCE MacDOUGALL is an officer in charge of —_ 
work at the Dunedin Vocational Guidance Centre. From 


her many contacts with young workers in industry she has 
formed the opinion that the larger New Zealand centres do 
require imaginatively planned programmes for library work 


with adolescents. Another writer in this issue advocates lib- 
raries for young people attached to their clubs. Mrs. Mac- 
Dougall considers, with some justification, that library 
branches should be organised in the factories themselves. 


E. JOY SMITH is activities secretary of the Y.W.C.A. in 
Dunedin. Her main duties are the organisation of clubs for 
oung working girls, and she was instrumental in establish- 
ing the Y.W.C.A. club-rooms, as a library service point from 
which members could borrow books. As Dunedin Public 
Library has as yet no fully organised programme, or clearly 
defined policy in regard to intermediate reading, the experi- 
ment at the Y.W.C.A. is being watched with keen interest. 
Miss Smith’s father, E. J. Smith, iss chairman of the Dunedin 
City Corporation Library Committee. 


MARGARET WATSON oan her library career with 
the Travelling Library for Rural Schools in Canterbury. She 
has been acting-children’s librarian in Dunedin since Jan- 
uary 1943. A student of the association’s training course in 
children’s librarianship, she is a popular speaker with wo- 
men’s groups on the subject of children’s literature and 
reading. 
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